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in Crandall; then she bad disappeared 
from the vicinity, hut on the eighth day 
when she returned to Ramsay, the 
State Prosecutor, a handsome, gray 
haired man ot a fine dignity of de¬ 
meanor and his younger assistant ac¬ 
companied her. They went directly to 
the home of old Judge Grantham. Half 
an hour later an astounded, aged offi¬ 
cial sent old Henry for Deputy Sheriff 
Briggs. And when that official entered 
Judge Grantham's big office parlor the 
population of Ramsay followed after, 
for in those localities the rule of pub¬ 
lic court is strictly upheld. 

“Judge Grantham,” said the Prose¬ 
cutor slowly, "it would appear that but 
for the brilliant reasoning and patient 
effort of this gifted young lady,” here 
he paid Miss Royce a most courtly bow, 
“this State might have continued an 
enormous injustice to an Innocent 
young man. I refer, sir, to Allen Bul- 
len of Ramsay, now under a life sen¬ 
tence for the murder of Lawrence 
Hampton. 

"The real criminal. Your Honor, I 
now firmly believe is in this very 
room.” He paused, and then turning 
to the prisoner said deliberately, sol¬ 
emnly, “Fred Hampton, I charge you 
now with the murder of your Cousin 
Lawrence.” 

Hampton, his small, blue eyes light¬ 
ing fiercely, shouted: 

"Why—what kind of talk Is that? 
Everybody knows who killed my 


“They prove nim to have been the 
man who buried Allen Bullen's 
knife. 

"I said, Your Honor, that greed was 
the motive. I might add chagrin, too. 
Miss Royce’s investigations of Hamp¬ 
ton’s affairs reveal the existence of an 
uncle In Virginia—a man of wealth. 
Three months ago this old gentleman's 
son was killed by a fall from a horse. 
This left Frederick and Lawrence 
Hampton as the only heirs. Although 
Frederick was the elder, the old gen¬ 
tleman had openly stated among ac¬ 
quaintances that Lawrence was his fa¬ 
vorite, and that he had drawn up a will 
to that effect since his son's death. 
But If Lawrence was dead—this man 


here would be the natural helr-at-law. 

"And this is the man who swore be¬ 
fore his God, you remember, that he 
was the only witness to come upon the 
murder of Lawrence Hampton. He was 
Indeed the only witness of that crime, 
for poor young Allen Bullen lay there 
unwittingly with his limp hand ready 
to receive the accusing knife.” 

The lawyer halted and turned to 
look fully at Hampton. N 

"Have you anything to say?” he de¬ 
manded. "If so—arise." 

But Hampton remained crumpled In 
his chair, passing a long hand over a 
livid face. Finally he spoke. 

“Murder,” he said, "murder will 
out!” 
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THE HYDROAEROPLANE 
AN AID IN SEADISASTERS 


I N' the mall of Alice Royce there 
came one morning in December, 
19 -, a curious, letter, crude in ex¬ 

pression, ungrammatical, yet touch¬ 
ing the heart of the, girl detective to 
a quick response. Save for the injec¬ 
tion of punctuation and capitalization, 
the letter is herewith directly repro¬ 
duced: 

Ramsay, Tenn., Dec. 12, 19-. 

Dear Miss Royce: Bein’ as how we 
je’l down thisaway knowed how you 
T was the one that ketched the counter¬ 
fitters here last year, and admiring 
you for a wonderful smart young lady, 
I am sending you on my bended knees 
this letter for you, please, for God’s 
take to help me. Miss Royce, my hus¬ 
band has been put away in jail for all 
his life for a killin’ of Ralston Pen¬ 
dleton, which he never done—never. 
Miss Royce. I reckon as how every¬ 
body most but me thinks he done it— 
him bein’ found the way he was. But 
the day they took him away he swore 
to me, like he swore all along that he 
was innocent. Miss Royce, we were 
only married just a lltabit a while, 
and Miss Royce I don’t want that my 
baby When Its born shall have Its dad¬ 
dy a murderpr to everybody’s mind. 
Allen’s Innocent, Miss Royce. He 
didn’t do no lyin’ to me. He was found 
right beside the man they all said he 
killed; but he didn’t. The quarrel they 
had was dome finished and over Jong 
ago. 

Miss Royce, my pap done lent me 
115 to send to have you come down 
here, and after that I’ll sell the ring 
that Allen gave me for our engage¬ 
ment that cost $20. I’m only a poor 
mountain girl, but I thought If yon 
could help me In this awful trouble 
you all would do it anyway. All the 
time after I’ve sent the letter away. 
I’ll be prayin’ you’ll come and help 
me. Please, Miss Royce, think of me 
thataway and come right away. 
Yours respectfully, 

LAURA ROSE BULLEN. 

'Y Far different in appearance than her 
crudely written letter was Mrs. Laura 
Eullen, the young mountain wife, 
whom Alice Royce saw for the first 
time when she alighted at Crandall, 
Ramsay being four miles away, off 
the railroads and In the heart of beau¬ 
tiful, if melancholy, Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains. She was a slender, flaxen- 
haired girl, sweet-mouthed and with 
an expression of suffering In her great 
childish blue* eyes that was tenderly 
piteous. Her father, lean-featured, 


ment finally stood wax on numr 
home young Hampton had become bo 
drowsy and uncertain of bla stepB that 
he had finally Aung himself on the 
roadside and declared he meant to 
have a sleep there and then. 1 oung 
Bullen declared he had done his best 
to persuade his companion to continue 
the journey,'but In the friendliest man¬ 
ner, and then suddenly he stated that 
he himself must have become uncon¬ 
scious. He could remember nothing 
further until awakening In the Judge's 
house. 

And this, when the trial was held, 
proved all he had to tell the Jury to 
offset the damning fact of his being 
found beside the dead man in the road 
with the bloody knife in his hand—all 
he had to say for himself save one 
thing. He swere that the knife found 
in his hand had not belonged to him. 
But the evidence was that he was 
searched on the night.of his arrest and 
:n his possession. 
, keeper of the 


turned the rudder so that we scraped 
the right pontoon within eight inches 
of him. As soon as 1 had stopped the 
engine 1 stepped down on the frame 
that holds the aeroplane to the pon¬ 
toons and, as we went past the man 
In the water, I reached down and 
got him. He grabbed my hand and 
held on like the proverbial drowning 
man, and the impetus of the moving 
machine carried us still into the wind 
for about fifteen feet, when the drag 
anchor of hi3 bulk In the water stopped 
our headway and the thirty-five mile 
wind we were going into began to 
blow us back. 

“I let the man get his breath and 
strength as we drifted back, and then, 
bringing him around between the pon¬ 
toons, helped him up into the pas¬ 
senger seat. He was weak and full 
of water and he wasn't quite aware 
of what had happened to him until I 
got the engine started again and 
brought him back to the hangar.” 

Wald led me back to the. hangar 
and we went Inside and looked at the 
winged thing. ( 

"It was an important day for Mr. 
Strohbach of Flatbush,” resumed the 
little aviator as he patted a water 
warped plane, “but it waa of equal 
importance to the thousands the hy¬ 
droaeroplane is going to save from 
drowning from this on. I could have 
picked up ten Strohbachs and brought 
them safely to land, and I could have 
picked them all up, ono after another, 
and saved all ten at the same time. 

I then questioned him about the 
real rescue work by hydroaeroplane 
at sea. 

“The hydroaeroplane will not only 
pick up the man overboard, as I 
picked up Strohbach,” he replied, "but 
it can operate in a gale and go out 
to sea in the teeth of a storm and 
take a line out to a wreck. Not only 
that, but it could come along the lee 
side of the wreck and pick up men, 
women and children who might be 
lowered over the side. 

“When a ship goes ashore In a storm 
a few years from now,’’ he said en¬ 
thusiastically, “the cry will not be 
'Man the lifeboat!’ It will be ‘Man 
the hydroaeroplane!’—maybe the coast 
guards will just shorten the word to 
‘plane.’ 

. “Big ocean steamers could easily 
i carry several hydroaeroplanes.” he 
said, coming back to his quieter man¬ 
ner. "The experiment of flying from 
and landing on a ship at sea has 
been repeatedly made. An aeroplane 
on the lli-fated Titanic would have 
scouted out and brought rescuing ships 
out of the ice field.” 

But suppose It la a real storm, a 
tempest?” I asked. 

"It must not be thought that an 
aeroplane and a hydroaeroplane can¬ 
not be flown Into a gale,” he answered 
readily. ’The storm that might dash 
a land-flying machine against trees 
or bulldngs would have no effect on 
a hydroaeroplane with sufficient water 
surface to manoeuvre on. 

“As matters are now, the work of 
our coast guards Is hampered during 
a shipwreck off shore by the limited 
efficiency of the lifeboat and the 
breeches buoy,” said Wald as we 
walked down the launching rails. "As 
an auxiliary life saving apparatus a 
hydroaeroplane would be the means of 
saving thousands of lives. With a surf 
too high to launch a lifeboat, with the 
reef on which the ship Is wrecked too 
far out to fire a lifeline to, the helpless 
ife guardsmen have stood and watched 
scores of ships batter to pieces whllo 
they have been helpless to save.” 

I asked him how long he thought 
it would be before the hydroaeroplane 
would be part of the United States 
life saving equipment 

“In five years,” he answered quickly, 
“and it should be in one. Evqry life 
saving station along our coast will be 
equipped w r ith a hydroaeroplane In 
that time and every great ocean 
steamer will be compelled to carry a 
hydroaeroplane as It Is now compelled 
to equip with wireless.” 

Young Mr. Wald, hydroaeroplane 
life saver, knows something of tho 
sea and ships. He was seven years in 
the United States Customs Service, 
three of these in the Philippines. He 
Is a graduate in mechanical engneer- 
lng of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

At present, he told me, he is taking 
a thorough course In astronomy and 
navigation, as ho fully expects to be 
the commander of a passenger-carry¬ 
ing-life-saving-at-sea transatlantic air- 
ship by the time he Is forty. 


By Roy L. McCardell. 

AN the hydroaeroplane!” | 

1YI That will be the cry 

along our coasts when 
shipwrecked vessels are pounding on j 
the reefs. 

A simple yet nearly tragic incident 
at Sea Cliff, Long Island, recently, 1 
demonstrated most emphatically the 
practicability of an airship with pon¬ 
toons—a hydroaeroplane—as a life¬ 
saving appartus. 

Walter Strohbach, aged twenty-three, 

a chauffeur of Flatbush, has the dis¬ 
tinction of being the first person res¬ 
cued from & watery grave by means 
of a hydroaeroplane. The greater dis¬ 
tinction ot being the first hydroaero¬ 
plane operator to save a drowning 
man comes to Charles Wald, aged 
thirty, enthusiastic aviator. 

Strohbach was upset from a rowboat 
during bad weather in Hempstead 
Harbor and Wald, a mile away, con¬ 
ducting experiments in a thirty-five 
mile an hour gale, swooped down In 
hla hydroaeroplane upon the exhaust¬ 
ed and sinking man and saved him. 

Since this, repeated demonstrations 
prove conclusively that the hydro¬ 
aeroplane not alone can he used to 
rescue men overboard, but Is available 
also to save imperilled persons from 
doomed ships on lee shores in wildest 
weather. 

The matter of the efficacy of hydro¬ 
aeroplanes as coast guard life saving 
appliances has been brought to the 
attention of the United Sates Govern- 
men and the Volunteer Life Saving 
Service, and efforts are being made 
to put hydroaeroplanes into practical 
life saving service along with the life¬ 
boat, the life line and mortar and the 
breeches buoy. 

Let Wald, the aviator, tell khe story, 
for I went out to his hangar at Sea 
Cliff and discussed the matter with him. 

4 '3trohbach?" he said in response to 
my first question. “Well, he was a 
chauffeur holidaying out here, and he 
went out into the bay in a rowboat 
in a rising gale and got capsized. 

I I was just shoving my machine out 
of the hangar,” said Wald, taking me 
to the waterside and pointing out 
over the Sound, “and had- taken the 
water when I heard the cries of people 
along shore who had seen the accident 
—these and the drumming of feet 
down the plank causeway told me 
something out of the ordinary was tak¬ 
ing place out on the water. 

“A glance down the cove and out 
upon the rougher water of the bay 
showed me an overturned rowboat with 
a man clinging to it, while a hundred 
yards away and being carried further 
out by the strong ebb tide I saw, 
bobbing up between the whltecaps, the 
head and splashing arms of a man 
who was giving every evidence by the 
awkward energy of his actions that 
he was an Inexperienced swimmer. 

“I threw the motor over and the 
propellers began to hum. Another 
half minute and the machine was 
moving, gaining speed every turn. The 
pontoons hit the whltecaps at the 
mouth of the cove and the old water 
bird skipped like a hard flung flat 
stone from wave to wave. She looks 
like she Is bumping the bumps when 
she does that, hut she rides like a 
feather bed in twice the gala this 
was.” 

Wald was living the scene again and 
his eyes brightened as he turned and 
indicated Just where the water flier 
took the waves. 

“When I first sighted the overturned 
boat,” he went on, “it was about two 
miles away. The spray from where 
the pontoon bows struck th9 water 
stung my Jaoe and showered over the 
planes, but with a hop, skip and a 
jump and riding like a rocking chair, 
the old flier hit the high spots on the 
bay, and before you could have count¬ 
ed a hundred was within fifty feet of 
the struggling Strohbach, now almost 
all in and going under. 

“I could see his friend, who was 
still clinging to the capsized rowboat, 
was in no danger, and that motor 1 
boats were being started up along 
shore to get to him, so I kept my 
eye on the weakening man In the 
water and shouted to him to hold up.' 

“Then I shut off the motor and 


angry passion, was the cause of this 
crime as I will shortly prove. 

“But first let us take up the circum¬ 
stance of the knife—or rather knives!” 
The lawyer's voice rose on the last 
word and he held np to view two horn- 
handled clasp knives exactly similar 
until he had opened the blades. Then 
It was observed that there was a nick 
in the long blade of one knife rusted 
with its crimson life statin; that the 
short blade of the other knife was 
broken off almost at the middle. 

“Miss Royce reasoned,” continued the 
Prosecutor, “on this proposition: What 
if Allen Bullen’s story were true; what 
If the knife he held In his hand were 
not his own? Then you have the pic¬ 
ture of these two young men, victim* 
of their foolish excesses lying in a 
stupor on the road. Upon them comes 
one who conceives a deadly purpose 
against Lawrence Hampton. How easy 
to murder Lawrence and cast the shad¬ 
ow of guilt on his unconscious com¬ 
panion! Had Frederick Hampton pos¬ 
sessed a sufficiently cool nerve to ab¬ 
stract from the pocket of the slumber¬ 
ing Bullen that young man's own 
knife, murder Lawrence with it and 
then put the blood-stained weapon in 
Bullen’s helpless hand; that poor youth 
would have paid most dearly for his 
night’s debauch. The real murderer 
would never have been found out. 

“But Frederick Hampton struck first; 
murdered first, thinking only to com¬ 
mit the crime and flee. But there came 
the after thought—the placing of his 
knife In Bullen's hand. There were 
no Initials on It—it was the same sort 
of horn-handled knife that a dozen men 
in this room could produce—save 
only for the nick In the blade. If, how¬ 
ever, Bullen’s guilt was to be successr 
fully established, he must rob the man 
of his own knife. And this knife mu3t 
be done away with—hidden from sight. 
As It was he who must give the alarm 
of murder, it would not be wise for him 
to keep this knife of Bullen’s in his 
possession for an instant. It was dark. 
He could not know but there was some 
brightly distinguishing mark upon It 
Did he fling it away—as far in the 
? Or did he hide It 


no other knife wa3 I 
James MacNaughton, 
general store at Ramsay, swore he had 
sold Bullen such a knife as was ex¬ 
hibited in court. 

“But that Is not my knife, I swear,” 
the prisoner had cried; “my knife had 
a nick off one end of the horn handle 
and it had a broken blade.” 

“You mean,” said the Prosecutor 
scornfully, “It had a nick In the edge 
of the big blade—that nick Is there as 
you see, gentlemen of the jury.” 

“No—no,” the prisoner retorted. “It 
wa3 the little blade—the short blade— 
the end was broken right off.” 

But as a man’s clasp knife is very 
much of a private possession, the only 
witness in substantiation of himself 
that young Bullen could bring as to 
the marks on his knife was his young 
wife, to whom the stern faced Jury of 
farmers listened kindly but incredu¬ 
lously. In fact. It took them only fif¬ 
teen minutes to bring In their verdict, 
dealing a second degree verdict largely 
on the pretty child wife’s account and 
because of the evidence &l young Bul¬ 
len's peculiar condition that had per¬ 
mitted him to drop in a stupor beside 
his victim. The defense had tried to 
make a point of this—had demanded 
whether It were possible for a man to 
murder another without becoming so 
sobered as to flee the scene of the crime. 
But the Prosecutor had replied with 
many citations from cases to show that 
murderers had frequently been over- 
come by sudden torpor and drowsiness 
immediately after the commission of 
their crimes. Besides, they produced 
witnesses to prove that, when intoxi¬ 
cated, complete unconsciousness had 
been known to overcome young Bullen 
in the midst of the wildest pranks. 

And these were the facts that Alice 
Royce heard from the lips of the youth's 
pitiable child wife, interspersed with 
tearful pleadings for assistance in prov¬ 
ing her husband innocent. 

III. 

The activities of Alice Royce in the 
week following brought revelations as¬ 
tonishing to herself and were destined 
to end in a thrilling, intense and tragic 
scene. There were two days spent at 
the scene of the murder, despite that 
months had passed since the night Larry 
Hampton had lain there with his life 
ended by five fiercely directed stab 
wounds. There was a third day when 
she returned to the scene accompanied 
by the Assistant State Prosecutor from 
Battletown; a day In which she had 
talked to many citizens In Ramsay and 


The lamplight flung its rays on the face of Fred. Hampton 

lusual among the hardy, open-air Old Harry, the negro, was sent to 
Duntaineers, the majority of whom spread the alarm, and soon armed with 
uld drink the raw, new liquor In re- lanterns and headed by the dignified 
ated doses without qualm or visi- old Judge the party made their way to 
a effect. Crow’s Woods. 

It was quite as Hampton had told It. 
The youth Larry was dead; there were 
five stab wounds in bis left breast, all 
of which had penetrated the heart. Not 
even the clustered lights of the lan¬ 
terns flashing fully on the face of young 
Bullen aroused him. It was seen that 
he was not injured. His right arm was 
outflung along the ground, and held 
half listlessly in his hand was a long- 
bladed, horn-handled clasp knife, such 
as are commonly to be found In the 
pockets of mountaineers. During the 
useless efforts made to revive him, 
cause him to face his victim and se- 


Bullen had gone “straight”—that is, 
until the day in August when with 
other mountain farmers he went to 
Crandall to dicker with the wool 
agents for the prices on the autumn 
shearing. Primarily, his-happiness in 
his new state was his undoing for on 
that occasion in the Crandall tavern 
ho had “met up” with Larry Hamp¬ 
ton against whom he had held some¬ 
thing approaching a feud over young 
Hampton’s own former aspirations for 
the hand of Laura Mason. The youths 
had settled their differences In a 
friendly glass. Then Fred Hampton, 
Larry's older cousin, had joined them, 
expressed his pleasure at seeing them 
friends again and—young Bullen’s 
resolution, which was that he would 
return home early and sober to his 
bride, died with the befuddling of his 
senses. 

Fred Hampton had wisely shaken his 
head when Larry and Allen swung 
out of the tavern arm in arm to 
tramp jovially back the few miles hand, 
to Ramsay. He said he would wait pocke 
awhile and “take it quieter” on the cartr: 
way home. About fifteen minutes was < 
later he departed. loane 


regretful at first for having made the 
Journey, for having by her coming in¬ 
stilled hope In hearts that had better, 
it would appear, attune themselves to 
resignation. 1 

For the case of murder that the 
State prosecutors had made against 
Allen Bullen was very strong and 
clear; his guilt seemed Indubitable. 
The trial that ended in his being sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment had been 
brie* Indeed. 

Allen Bullen was only twenty-two 
years old and up to a year before when 
he Inherited his father's small farm 
with Its complement of shrep and 
hogs, his reputation had been one of 
wildness, though there had been noth¬ 
ing sinister in any of his escapades. 
Fut, following the customs of the 
mountaineers on certain occasions, 
such as market days in Crandall or 
sometimes when they journeyed to the 
fairs or “court week” at the county 
sr-at, Battletown, there had been ex¬ 
cessive Indulgences In the pale whis¬ 
key that the men of the hills manu¬ 
facture in defiance of Uncle Sam’s 
"revenuers.” In the rudo humor of 
the locality young BulRn’* suscepti¬ 
bility to “corn liquor” had been a 
g-eat Joke. It was known that fre¬ 
quently on* returns from such local 


woods as he could 
somewhere near the scene of the crime 
before giving the alarm? Ha hid It, 
Your Honor. 

“Two days of patient search by Miss 
Royoe revealed a spot twenty feet off 
the road where the earth had been dis¬ 
turbed and then pressed down by a 
human foot In this tangle of shrub¬ 
bery no other human feet had passed, 
and In the hardening and freezing of 
the clay of this Tennessee soli the foot¬ 
print remained perfectly outlined. The 
measurements were taken. Miss Royce 
before breaking this ground called on 
my office and my assistant accompanied 
her to this 6pot. Under that footprint, 
Your Honor, was found this knife with 
a broken short blade and a nick off the 
corner of the handle—such a knife as 
Allen Bullen swore was his! 

“Next, Your Honor, Andrew Renfrew, 
who is here, will swear to the occasion 
when he saw Frederick Hampton while 
in the act of mending some old harness 
nick the long blade of his knife. Hamp¬ 
ton was annoyed at the time, told Ren¬ 
frew what he had done and showed the 
nicked blade. Then, Your Honor, thank* 
to Miss Royce’s investigations, we will 
prove by Roger Agnew, the postmaster, 
that six days after the murder Hamp- j 
ton received a package from a mail 
order cutlery concern In Cincinnati, 
inquiry of that firm revealed that his 
purchase was that of a new claBp knife. 

“As to the measurements of the foot¬ 
print over the place where the knife 
was found, my assistant and Miss 
Royce took measurements of foot- 











